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BOOK REVIEWS* 

America and the Race for World Dominion. By A. Demangeon. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921. xiv+234 pp. $2.00. 

Sensational enough in the principal thesis which it supported in the 
original European edition, and brilliant as was its style in the original 
French, this little volume has been made still more sensational in transla- 
tion. Its title has been materially altered and a phrasing and diction 
have been adopted by the translator which are skillfully calculated to 
accentuate all of the startling ideas, or all phases of the one startling idea, 
which the author presents. This is a rather unusual thing to do, it may 
be supposed. To present a work originally conceived as dealing with 
"the decline of Europe" as a treatise on "America and the race for 
world dominion" may be good tactics in the publishing world; it is hardly 
good science. 

For the author is primarily interested in, and he discusses, primarily, 
the former subject. Europe has, he believes, for some half a century now, 
but mainly as a result of the War, been losing her pre-eminence in the 
manufacturing world and, what is more important, her control of world 
commerce and world finance. Man-power has been lost by emigration and 
by war; credit has been squandered in the purchase of food and raw 
materials which could not be had in Europe, and even manufactured 
products began to be imported while all European production and finance 
were concentrated on war. No longer is Europe in a position to supply 
the world with capital, with colonists, with manufactured products. Her 
subject peoples are rising to throw off European domination. The non- 
European countries are preparing "to do without Europe." They dispute 
the idea that the world is to be unified with Europe as a centre; they hope 
for destruction of the European centralization and monopoly; they are 
bringing about "the dismembering of the European Empire." 

Such a thesis, if true, means that we are witnessing, in our own day, 
and in the space of a half -century or a little more, a shifting of the centre 
of civilization in the world comparable only with that which worked itself 
out from the fourth century to the fourteenth in Europe itself, when the 
Mediterranean gave place to Northern and Central Europe as the centre 
of the world's life. And the thesis is convincingly presented by the Pro- 
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fessor of Geography at the Sorbonne, with a wealth of statistical evidence 
which seems to leave in the mind of the American reader, at least, no room 
for doubt. 

What, then, is to become of the predominance heretofore held by 
Europe? The title of the American edition implies that "world dominion" 
is to pass to America. One or two sentences in the book encourage this 
inference. "Financiers, manufacturers, and merchants (of the United 
States) work in unity, preparing the way for one another in all corners 
of the world where there is a part to play, or a market to conquer." 
" It is an economic offensive that has as its aim the chaining to the chariot 
of America of vast groups of human beings that until recently followed 
the fortunes of Europe. ' ' 

Yet, on the whole, the author does not mean to say either that there 
is a deliberate "race" for dominion on the part of America and Europe, 
or that the "dominion" for which there exists, in the very nature of the 
situation, an unconscious competition, is that sharp type of legal or polit- 
ical dominion which we call imperialism. The "dominion" at stake is 
general economic power and cultural authority. Even such power, more- 
over, is not to pass to the United States intact. Japan receives almost as 
much attention from the author as does America. If the man-power, the 
financial power, the industry, the sea-power, and the commerce of America 
have increased in stupendous leaps in the last generation, and especially 
since 1914, so have the powers of Japan developed, until she dominates the 
Asiatic scene as the United States dominates the American. What is hap- 
pening, in reality, is that America and Asia are each rising to assert their 
independence from Europe. Europe need not, and will not, go under the 
yoke, but will merely lose her hegemony of other years. The world is to 
be decentralized, to be "regionalized"; the Pacific will be "a new Medi- 
terranean"; certain parts of the earth will centre about Japan, others 
about America, and, presumably, others about old Europe. "There will be 
no longer unity, but a plurality, of influences." (This is very far from 
American dominion.) 

This volume thus registers a turning point in world history as impor- 
tant as the Eenaissance and the downfall of Rome together. It is the story 
in miniature of the decline and fall of the Empire of Europe, of the birth 
of Asia and America as distinct centres of the world's life. 

Pitman B. Potter. 

Le Droit des Gens et les Rapports des Grandes Puissances avec les 
autres fitats avant le Facte de la Societe des Nations. By Charles Dupuis. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1921, pp. 544. 

The author tells us in his Preface to this interesting volume, that he 
wrote most of it at the request of the Nobel Committee of Peace (of the 



